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RE SHALL YOUNG GENIUS WING HIS EAGLE FLIGHT, RICH DEW-DROPS SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OF LIGHT 





[The beautiful story inserted below is so fa- 
miliar to the public, that it is, perhaps, neces- 
sary to apologise for introducing it at the pre- 
sent time into our columns. Though it is pro- 
bably well known to most of our readers, such 


is the unrivalled pathos of the tale, and the | 


elegant and touching strain in which it is writ- 
ten, that almost any one may again peruse it 
with undiminished pleasure 
will deny it the first place among the produc- 
tions of Irving; and, unlike most of his other 
sketches, it founded tact We have, 
moreover, been so often requested to give wan 
insertion in the Mirror, that we cannot refuse 
doing it, now that an opportunity offers of ac- 
companying it with an accurate portrait of the 
The brave youth whose untimely fate 


is on 


hero. 
is so feelingly narrated, was no other than 
Rosert Emmet, a name dear to every gene- 
rous heart, and every advocate of freedom—-a 
name too noble for ages to obliviate. The he- 
roine, whose unhappy destiny is expressed in 
the title of the story, was the only daughier of 
the celebrated Curran. What more can be 
said of her than this—she was well worthy of 
being celebrated by the pens of Moore and 
Irving!) 
The Broken Meart. 


I never heard 
Of any true affection, but ‘twas nipt 
With care, that, like the caterpillar, eats 
The leaves of the spring’s sweetest book, the rose.— Middi«ton 


It is a common thing to laugh at all love- 
stories, and to treat the tales of romantic pas- 
sion as mere fictions of poets and novelists, 
that never existed in real life. My observa- 
tions human nature have convinced me of 
the contrary, and have satisfied me, that how- 
ever the surface of the character may be chill- 


on 


ed and frozen by the cares of the world, and 
the pleasures of society, still there is a warm 
current of affection running through the depths 
of the coldest heart, that prevents its being ut- 
terly congealed. Indeed, I ama true believer 
in the blind deity, and go to the full extent of 
his doctrines. Shall I confess it '—I believe 
in broken hearts, and the possibility of dying 
of disappointed love! I do not, however, con- 
sider it a malady often fatal to my own sex ; 
but I firmly believe that it withers down many 
a lovely woman into an early grave 
Man is the creature of interest and ambition 

His nature leads him forth into the struggle 
rid 
bellishment of his early life, or a song piped in 
He seeks for fame, 


and bustle of the w Love is but the em- 
the intervals of the acts 
for fortune, for space in the world’s thought, 
and d fellow But 
woman’s whole life is a history of the affections 


minion over his men a 


The heart is her world ; it is there her ambition 
Strives for empire ; itis there her avarice seeks 
for hidden treasures. She sends forth her sym 
pathies on adventure ; she embarks her whole 
soul in the traffic of affection; and if ship- 
wrecked, her case is hopeless—for it is a bank- | 
ruptey of the heart 


None, we think, | 





To aman, the disappointment of love may occasion some 


bitter pangs : it wounds some feelings of tenderness—it blasts 


} } 


some prospects of felicity; but he is an active being—he can 


dissipate his thoughts in the whirl of varied occupation, or 


plunge into the tide of pleasure ; or, if the scene of disap- 
pointment be too full of painful associations, he can shift bis 
abode at will, the 
morning, can fly to the uttermost parts of the earth, and be 
at rest 

But woman’s is comparatively a fixed, a secluded, and a 
lite She 
thoughts and feelings; and if they are turned to ministers of 
sorrow, where shall she look for cons lation? Her lot 


be wooed and won; and, her | 


and taking, as it were, the wings of 


meditative is more the companion of her ow: 
ist 
if unhappy in her love, ‘art 
is like some fortress that has been captured, and sacked, and 
abandoned, and left desolate 

How many bright eyes grow dim—how many soft cheeks 
the tomb— 


As 


the dove will clasp its wings to its side, and cover and con 


grow pale—how many lovely forms fade away into 
and none can tell the cause that blighted their loveliness ! 
it is the nature 


ceal the arrow that is preying on its vitals, s 


of woman, to hide trem the world the pangs of wounded af 
fection 

The love of a delicate female is always shy and silent.— 
Even when fortunate, she scar ely breathes it to herself; but 
when otherwise, she buries it in the recesses of her bosom 
and there lets it cower and brood among the ruins of her 
peace With her, the desire of the heart bas failed The 
great charm of existence is atan end. She neglects all the 


that 


pulses, and send the tide of life ur 


the quicken the 
1 healthful currents through 


cheerful exercises gladden spirits, 


the veins. Her rest is broken—the sweet refreshment of slee; 


is poisoned by melancholy dreams—‘“‘ dry sorrow drinks her 


blood’”’—until her enfeebled frame sinks under 
Look for her, 
find friendship 


the least external assailment 
little 
weeping over 


after a while, and y 


her untimely grave, and won 


dering that one, who but lately glowed with 


all the radiance of health and beauty, should 
now be brought down to “ darkness and the 
worm You will be told of some wintry chill 
some slight indisposition, that laid her low 


but no one knows the mental malady that pre 
viously sapped her strength, and made hers 
Casy a prey to the spoile 

She is like sor te! r tree, the pride and 
beauty of the grove : grace in its form, bright 
in its fohhage, but with the worm preying at it 
core We find it suddenly witheru ve when if 
should be most fresh and luxuriant We see it 
drooping its branches to the earth, and shed 
ding leat by leat; until, wasted and perished 
away, it falls even in the stillness of the f 
rest; and as we muse over the beautiful ru 
We strive im vain t recollect the biast i 
thunderbolt that could have smitten wt with 
decay 

I] have seen many instances of women run 
ning to waste and self-neglect, and disappeal 


ing gradually from the earth, almost as if they 
had been exhaled to heaven; and have re 
peatedly fancied, t at] could trace their death 
through the various declensions of consumy 
tiok, C€ ld, debility, la guor, melanch ly, unul 
I reached the first symptom of disappointed 

ve. But an instance of the kind was lately 
told to me : the circumstances are well known 
in the c antry where they happened, and ] 
shall but give them in the manner they wen 
related 

Every one must recollect the tragical story 
of young E the Irish patriot, for it was 
too touching to be soon torgott During the 
troubles in Ireland, he was tried, condemned 
and executed, on a charge of treasoi Hlis fate 
made a deep impressivt t yinpathy 
He was 5 y y 4 it so gent 
rous s brave s every thing that we ‘ 
ipt to like in ay gma His t unde 
trial, too, was so lofty a intrepid. The noble 
indignation with wuich re} t charge 
{ trea 1 against | ‘ \ t ent 
Vindication of bis I i sf het aj 
peal t posterit I t cor 
demnation—all these entered eply very 
generous boson ‘ evi en es | 
mented the stern ] y th tated his ex 
cution 

But there was Y t vhose gt 
would be in vain to des r I appier day 
and fairer fortunes, lhe iw the affection 
ta beautiful and interesting girl, the daught 

f a late celebrated | barrister She loved 
him with the disintereste tery rota woman's 


When every wor! 


first and early love 

maxim arrayed itself against hit when blast 
ed in fortune, and disgrace and danger dark 
ened around his name, she loved him the more 
ardently for bis very suflerings. If, then, his 
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fate could awaken the sympathy, even of his foes, 
what must have been the agony of ber whose soul 
was occupied by his image! Let those tell who 
have had the portals of the temb suddenly closed 
between them and the being they most loved on 
earth—who have sat at its threshold, as one shut 
out in a cold and Jonely world, from whence all that 
was most lovely and loving had departed 

But then the horrors of such a grave! so-frightful, 
so dishonoured! There was nothing for memory to 
dwell on that could sooth the pang of separation— 
none of those tender, though melancholy circum 
stances, that endear the parting scene—nothing t 
melt sorrow into those blessed tears, sent, like the 
dews of heaven, to revive the heart in the parching 
hour of anguish 

To render her widowed situation more desolate, 
she had incurred her father’s displeasure by her un 
an exile trom the 


fortunate attachment, and was 


paternal roof. But could the sympathy and kind 
offices of friends have reached a spirit so shocked 
he would have experien 


and driven in by horror, she ha 
ced no want of consolation, for the Irish are a pe 
ple of quick and generous sensibilities 
delicate and cherishing attentions were paid her by 

She was 


families of wealth and distinction 
kinds of 


into society, and they tried, by all 

pation and amusement, to dissipate her grief, and 

wean her from the tragical story of her loves. But 

it was all in vain. There are some strokes of ca 

lamity that scathe and scorch the soul—that pene 

and blast it, 
She never 


occu 


trate to the vital seat of happiness 
never again to put forth bud or blossom 
bjected to frequent the haunts of pleasure, but she 


as much alone there, as m the depths of soli 


was 
tude. She walked about ina sad reverie, appa 
rently unconscious of the world around her. She 


carried with her an inward wo that mocked at all 
f friendship, and “ heeded not 


+} 


ie blandishments 


ng of the charmer, charm he never so 


the s 
wisely 

The person who told me her story, had seen her 
at a masquerade. There can be no exhibition of 
far-gone wretchedness more striking and painful 
than to meet it in su To find it wan 
dering like a spectre, lonely and joyless, where all 
around is gay—to see it dressed out in the trappings 
of mirth, and looking so wan and wo-begone, as if 
it had tried in vain to cheat the poor heart into a 
After strolling 


h a scene 


momentary forgettulness of sorrow 
through the splendid rooms and giddy crowd with 
an air of utter abstraction, she sat herself down on 
the steps of an orchestra, and, lo ‘king about for 
some time with a vacant air, that showed her in 
sensibility to the garish scene, she began, with the 
capriciousness of a sickly heart, to warble a little 
plaintive air. She had an exquisite voice; but, 
on this occasion, it was so simple, so touching—it 
breathed forth such a soul of wretchedness—that 
she drew a crowd, mute and silent, around her, and 
melted every one into tears 

The story of one so true and tender, could not 
but excite great interest in a country remarkable for 
enthusiasm. It completely won the heart of a brave 
officer, who paid his addresses to her, and thought 
that one so true to the dead, could not but prove 
affectionate to the living. She declined his atten- 
tions, for her thoughts were irrevocably engrossed 
by the memory of her former lover. He, however, 
persisted in his suit. He solicited not her tender 
ness, but her esteein 
viction of his worth, and her sense of her own des 


ile was assisted by her con- 


titute and dependant situation, for she was existing 


n the kindness of friends. In a word, he at length 


ier Land, though with the 


succeeded in gaining | 
solemn assurance, that her heart was unalterably 
abother’s 

He took her wit to Sicily, hoping that a 


he most 


led } 


|change of scene might wear out the remembrance 
of early woes. She was an amiable and exemplary 
wife, and made an effort to be a happy one; but 
nothing could cure the silent and devouring melan- | 
choly that had entered into her very soul. She 
wasted away in a slow, but hopeless decline, and 
at length sunk into the grave, the victim of a bro 
ken heart 

It was on her that Moore, the Irish poet, com 
posed the following lines 


She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, j 
And lovers around ber are sigbir 
Bat col he turns trom their gaz and wee} 
for ber beart in his grave is lying 
She si s the wild s« of her dear native plair 
kvery note wl he loved awaking— 
Ab | little they think, who delight in her strains, 
lHlow the heart of the minstrel is breaking 
He had lived for his love— fer his country he d 
They were all that to life haa entwined him | 
Nor soon shall the tears ot his country be dried 
Nor lone w li bis iove stay bebind him 
O, make her a grave where the sunbeams rest, | 
When they promise a glorious morrow , 
They'll shine o’er her sleep like a smile from the west 


From her own loved island of sorrow 
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VILLAGE OF ROCHESTER 
The earliest permanent settlement in Rochester 
appears to have been in 1809 or 1810—the first child 
born there was in May 4, 1S10. In 1812, the pre-| 
sent site, then owned by Nathaniel Rochester, Wil- 
liam Fitzhugh, and Charles Carroll, of Maryland, 


was surveyed into village lots, opened for sale, and 
the name of Rochester, the family name of the senior, 


proprietor, given to it. The first merchant’s store | 


was opened by Ira West, in July, 1812. 


The first mill, with four run of stones, was erected! 
jin IS15. In December, of the same year, the first 
census was taken—the population 331. The first) 
newspaper (now the Monroe Republican) was es 
iablished in IS16. 

The village was incorporated in 1817. 


village is very striking. 


| resolution of destroying the ferocious animal 


ji tremor 


jiters and their rifles 


{who was born there, is not yet seventeen years of 


’ 


age! The progress of Rochester, altogether, is un 
examipled even in the history of the rapidly popula 
ting settlements of the west.— Albany Argus 





PANTHER HUNT 
Not many days ago, an elderly emigrant to the 
county of Washtenaw, discovered, not far from his 
domicil, what he considered to be the tracks of a 
panther; and immediately came to the praiseworthy 
Six 


| teen active and courageous young woodsmen wert 


soon invited to hunt the animal ; and when they as- 
sembled with their rifles, &c. it was decided, that 
the woods im which it had taken shelter should be 
surrounded by the party, who were to approach to 
wards the centre The manauvre succeeded—the 
panther was driven to a tree, around the foot of 
which, the party, elated with their success, soon 
gathered. The angry animal looked down upon his 
pursuers, his glaring eye-balls seeming to shoot a 
into the stoutest beart. In a moment more 
several balls entered his body—but he fell not—the 


death-pang had fixed his terrible nails deep into the 


| tree, and there he hung as in mockery of the hun 


At length 
man offered to climb the tree, and force the panthe: 
from his hold 

Having, with much exertion, reached the fork of 
the tree in which the animal was lodged, he seized 
the tail, and, exerting himself to the utmost, the 
panther was thrown to the earth, which he no sooner 


a daring young 


touched than the dogs went in upon him, and having 
revenged themselves for the trouble which they had 


jbeen put to in the chase, they walked surlily aside 


and permitted their masters to approach, and view 
the prostrate, yet terrible foe. The son of the old 
gentleman who had discovered the track, first came 
near, and taking the panther by the tail, he raised 


it at arm’s length, and having examined it for a mo 
} 
} 
The con } 


trast between that and the present condition of the! 
At the census in Decem- |“ that can’t be—’tis twice as large as our old cat.’ 


his father—‘* Dad,” said he 
—‘* Poh,” said the old man 


ent, he called to 


** this is our old cat t” 


ber last, it contained 7669 inhabitants. Thirty-four||‘‘ ook for yourself,” said the son. The thing was 
} mails arrive and depart each week. There are for-} then subjected to the old gentleman’s examination 
ty-two merchant stores, five hardware, five drug \ who was reluctantly forced to admit, that it was 


gist, fourteen boot and shoe, and twenty-five of |i 


other descriptions ; and one hundred and thirteen 
|manufactories and shops of various kinds 
places of public worship, several of them large and 
elegant structures—a court-house, jail, and market 
‘buildings forty feet by eighty, erecting on the plan 
lof the new market in Boston, and two theatres 
|There are seven merchant flouring mills, with 


} 


twenty-four run of stones, and three mills for cus 
tom work, with seven run of stones. At the former, 
150,189 barrels of flour were made during the year 
1826. The mills are large stone structures, of five, 
six, aid seven stories. Arrangements are made for 
‘recting two others during the ensuing summer, with 
twelve run of stones. <A cotton factory is in opera 
tion, with fourteen hundred spindles and thirty 
power looms, and employing eighty youth and « hil 
dren; anda woollen factory. Seven newspapers are 
published in the village ; two daily, one semi-week 
ly, two weekly, one semi-monthly, and one month 
ly. Three bridges have been constructed 
Genesee river—eight canal basins—two dry docks, 
Ke. Ke 
view, as exhibiting the increase of population 


ver the 
lhe Directory gives the following tabular 
First census, Dec 


population $31 


Ss nd Sep. Dike, in4a 
hhird (U.S Aug. 1820 1h) 
Fourth Sep. 122 oT™ 
Fifth, Fx 42 
Sixth (tate) Ac ! 2 
Sevenatl De 1820, 7t 


It is a remarkable fact, that, in a population of 
nearly eight thousand, not one adult person is a na 
tive of the village! The oldest person now living 


Ten} 


‘ our old cat.’—Detroit Gazette 





RAPID TRAVELLING 


The freshet in the North River has considerably 
diminished, without, as it is believed, doing any ma 
terial damage. The steam-boat Philadelphia ar 
rived on Sunday evening last, from Albany, at halt 
past six o'clock, against a strong southerly wind 
rhe first thirty miles of her trip, those between Al 
bany and Hudson, she performed in two hours and 
ten minutes, having, however, a strong current with 
her. She reached Poughkeepsie, which is eighty 
miles, in five hours and forty-five minutes, includ 
ing the time lost in coming to at three intermediate 
docks, and accomplished the distance 1 
twelve hx This velocity of trans 
portation, though now familiar, cannot but be ad 
mired and wondered at still. The idea of break 
tasting at Albany, and drinking tea in New-York 
is enough to make the bones of our Dutch ancestors 
‘ rattle in their coffins.”’ It is a painful reflection 
however, which always obtrudes itself upon ow 
mind, when adverting to the facilities of 
transportation, that the children of Fulton are alone 
unbenetitted by it. Would it were otherwise '— 4 


whole 


urs and a half 


Sstean 





THE ROBIN 


A parable from the German of Krummacihe 


Once on a cold winter’s day, a robin was picking 
at the window of a cottager, as if begging for ad 
pened his window 


nittance. The pious cottager 


nftiding little creatur 


aud hospitably sheltered the c 
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in his dwelling. The little bird picked up the crumbs |} Save now and again de ath- knell is rung ELOQUENT EXTRACT 
a ' nd the flaps of the sails with night fog bung 
which fell from the table, and all the children be-|/ = ; reo “ 2 . tite saa . \) Come, mather, come! hor tarry lenges 
° | nere heth a rec 0 e dismal sho 
came much attached to it. But when spring had) Ot cold and pitiless Labrador, \ For oh! this weakness we 


. a i = V . vider the oon, upor ounts frost TT) ' ‘ 
again clothed the trees and bushes with a fresh ver- ok Sa Soe es cagghoone oo The ve cloquent extract is from a description 





S$ are lost 








dure, the cottager opened his window, and his little | Yon shadowy bark hath been to that wreck (lof a child’s perishing in a snow storm. If the child’s 
ruest flew into the adjoining wood, built his nest, And the biue fire that lights her deck, || weakness continues to grow stronger, we have hopes 
5 » . Doth piay on as pale and as livid a crew 5 a i 

d filled the air with his warbling songs. On the! As ever yet drank the church-yard dew that in due time he will be in good health. We 
ap g 
approach of winter the robin again returned to the | To dead-man’s isle, in the eve of the blast heard a man say, a few days ago, that he was grot 

, 1 To dead-man’s isle she speeds her fast; } 

welling of the cottager, and also brought his little jj By sheieton sbapes her saris are furied ng thin.—I 
mate along with him. On seeing them, the cottager'|} And the band that steers is not of this world : 

’ > "ere t 2» > “ one o 0, burry thee on—(, hurry thee on i 
ind his children were much delighted, and one of ices deus} tenet alain anes | tHE GLEANER 
the children said, “ father, how expressive are the Nor let morning look on so foul a sight 1} 

, \ As wouid blanch for ever her rosy | ght 

eyes of the little birds; they look as if they wish to 
say something.”’ But the father replied, “ my chil- It is better adapted to the stage than most of m A MIRACLE OF HONESTY.—At a party the other 


2m dr » ie , ne houg -vening . al centlemet ntested the on 
dren, if the little birds could speak they would pro dern dramatised subjects ; and the scenery, though | evening, several genticmen contests e honour of 














bably say, a friendly confidence begets confidence, naturally gloomy and sombre, will bear the test of) having done the most extraor iry thing. A reve 
snd love begets love.” —/ inspection. The same air is diffused throughout))rend D. D. was appointed to be the sole judge of 
; this as through Der Freischutz.—Morning Chro-|\their respective pretensions One produced bhi 
DUELLING nicle tailor’s bill, with a receipt attached to it; a bus 
As the propensity to duelling has become so very went through the room that this would not be out 
tashionable in this moral land, we deem it an act of COATS OF ARMS done, when a second proved that he lad arrested 
kindness to seconds and surgeons to put them on The arms of Spain are a castle and three towers, | his tailor for money lent hin Che palm is his 
their guard against accident rhe follow ing story.) each with three battlements These are the arms |was the universal cry; when a third observed 
which, though apocryphal, is yet probable, will fur-|) of Castile ; the king of Spain retains the arms of all |“ Gentlemen, I cannot t t of the feats of either of 
nish them with a useful hint. Two citizen blades) the fifteen ancient kingdoms of Spain. The arms my predecessors, but | have returned to the owners 
juarrelled, nota hundred years ago, on a question) of Po tugal are five azure escutcheons, and the |) two umbrellas that they lad left at ny house “To 
f precedence. One was the son of a shoemaker, | crest a golden crown. The motto is changeable, |/hear no more,” cried the arbiter this is the very 
the other the progeny of at tlor rhe dispute was,! each king taking a new one ‘Lhe most tre quent is, | ae plus t ltra of honesty and unheard-of deeds: it is 
which was the most re spec table He of the shears, « Pr rege et grege, . jor the king and the peopl an act of virtue of whi I never knew any per 
asserted, that, as the ‘ human form divine’? was) The arms of Savoy are an azure cross Phis is the ||}capable! The prize is you 
covered by his sire, his sire’s calling was the most}! cross of the Knights of St. John, of Jerusalem. The PuHILosopny Who ha t led at his ow 
noble ; while he of the last insisted, that as his father! arms of the Netherlands are a lion, holding a scime- | exty ivagant hopes and their laughable discomfiture ? 
covered the feet, without which the human form! tar in one of his paws, and a bundle of seven arrows |} Who has not railed at Fortune for her coyness an 
must needs fall, they being the main support, the) in the other Ihe motto, “concordia res parva | erossness 2? And after all, who is the better or rich 
supporter was more worthy than the supported.—) crescunt.”? The arms of Germany are a shiel er for bestowins thought uj the matter’? The 
High words ensued, and the man of needles chal- | crested with an imperial crown closed like a mitre.) pyle of conscience and integrity is th ly on 
lenged the man of pegs. They met, and, at the first)! Between the tw points, a diadem surmounted with |! which should govern a man in his course of lif 
fire, the son of Saint Crispin winged—not his anta-' a globe and cross Che motto, “ Pax et salus Eu nd. be his fortune weal or w whining will never 
gonist, but his second. Matters were suspended a rope ;”’ but the peace and safety of Europe now rest! mend it These were the reflections of my friend 
few days, until the parties improved themselves, by in other hands than those of Germany.—Z/ Dick. in ssolation to myself, when J had not sue 
practising They procured new seconds, who, by . ceeded in being ch n hogreeve I swallowed 
way of being secure, perched themselves in apple GENIUS AND TALENT t philosophy, and admired the theory. Itwasn 
trees, afer me suring the distance, X&c. Unavailing A man may possess talent without possessing a|!an hour after, when I found him cursing a neighbou 
precaution . the wo 1 was given, an : Ls rae S€- | spark of genius Palent is the power of exertion tor leaving his wheelbarrow by whicl 
cond came down, like copncenag: TOM BES SDENSTING | ond a juisition, and of applying acquisition in a ju- || be had broken the skin of his two shi whining 
bough. Here was a ee | fall, and a dead stand licious and effective manner. Talent is cool-head- | will never mend them,’ oe At this he flew 
to all further proceeding. ‘The affair was postponed ed; genius is hot-headed—talent may be cold-heart- |!nto a violent: passtot 1 threatened corporal 
pings care 8. el tone : ae es ed; genius can never be other than warm-licarted hastisement, from wh - _— ” speed , since 
na ee . ; ; : talent is generally prudent schius is often impru which, I have deem | © like pl ysu 
The first duel that was ever fought in the United dent : talent moves steadily and regularly forward: |! ed by those wi A ster it, mm cases of ’ 
States was in New-England, in 1621], ; springs on impetwously, and lags i nt fer 
1¢ first settlements of those states ins ; talent forms just and rational speculations Mini I elebrate bolar Muretus w 
hose this “ honourable way”’ of t peculations of genius are ten w d and f tak pont roa w ell fro! 
enmity They met on the field, tought, but both teatic chimeras. The feeling of talent is judgment Paris to Lyons 5 was 1 
scaped unhurt The Puritans of those days in the jndgment of genius is feeling. Genius is | { } rried to a hospital 
tantly seized them, : {for such a ** mislea ling ar nd confident: talent is hu» wand u reteudir Cw \ ‘ his disease 
ngodly crime, against the good order of their so Talent constructed the lyre, while ger «t s y ! t thought it right t 
iety,”” they « ndemned the t sgressors lo be tied ind gave directions | w the work should | y ' hie “ lroad ipr 
and foot, ¢ — pur the piu genius struck celestial melody trom its chords; t ; ( knowing t 
jour hours, From ne jood.—Caristian Uds lent imitated the sounds, but soul and fire, and « 1 wo daat that language t 
ie ft ot the Belvide Lpoll ‘ S¢ we ama . 
Teele tuat form with its g el stv, i ‘ . + sMuretus, 1 
A new piece, in three acts, will be presented erace, and its rhty bearing G s desig to thei \ pretend t 
nd performed at the Park Theatre in a few nights snd talent exe ‘ the mighty € Nanol \ ‘ for 1 say r of tl 
it is the p: luction of Mr. Ball and, « nsidering Talent strong, but genius is it , j ‘ 
the great advantages the ma lager . sessed ji trong Talent infl . — . 1 . arly , ites as ‘ 
vetting itup, a su essiul I ma n pated flu th r rea , ! ' t hye 
N pains have been spared in the mechanical part; in 1 in which both ar ted > - ' Sha expre ion.t 
nd this is strongly corroborated by the fact, that  anpy to perfect : ss of ta rising from ¢ g pert 
many things re juisite for its enactment were pro rrects the impetu ty of g | t ’ ’ c e} ! d.a 
red in London rhe scene is laid at or near the ;;.. { the s of ( L . 
Cape of G Ho; " wes its origin to the fol lee I ' f 
ving beautiful s i . mntnos tal - yy 
‘ « ; - which la e but ‘ Sa 
' t ‘ t nee ea y mat Cre venerally ‘ ’ \ , 
: . vtreme iwa t cay iaie i 
aa . ¢ more venly.—/ Vv 
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Modernized from an old Manuscript, found among the records of the 
Medicai School at Bologna 











Love's Hast Precting. 

Tue days of my youth! the days of my youth! 
how deeply do your recollections dwell upon my 
soul! how vividly does memory recall you, and the 
deeds to which you gave rise! your bright hopes, 
your burning wishes, your blight of heart, your ab 
solute despair! He who receives a stunning blow| 
early in life, will probably, through physical 
strength, rise, after a time, from under it ; and if he! 
be thrown in full collision with the world, the 
wound will heal over, though, from time to time, | 
the scar which it leaves will ach. In his breast 
there will be the reverse of the basis of the desert ; 
for, however the larger portion of the soul may! 
hloom, to what extent soever it may be fertile, | 
there will be always one spot of barren and burn-} 
ing waste to contrast with, and to check the flow 
ering meads around it 

Oh, Florence ! thou whited sepulchre of outward 
beauty, thou inward charnel-house of all my hap 


| 


piness, of my soul’s hopes! how bitterly do I hate 
what others love so much, thy streets of palaces, 
and thy flowing Arno! With what a laden heart 
have I looked down, from thy surrounding amphi 
theatre of hills, upon thy fair villas, glittering among 
the dusky olives; and thy noble church, rising like 
a crown, to complete this queen of beauty! What, 
indeed, is the loveliness of a natural object, if the 
association connected with it be sad? If the tidings 
be mournful, of what avail is the speaker’s voice! 

When I went again to Florence, after long years, 
it was recalling into new life the great, the one mis 
My heart beat against my}! 


fortune of my youth 
side wit! the tumultuous throb of re-awakened ago 
ny; 1 felt once more the desolation of a bruised 
spirit. Alas! how strong are the impressions of lo 
cal memory! 
passed the house where ——— 

Beauty beamed upon her brow—love flashed from 
her eyes, and mantled on her lips The full confi 
dence and utter unreserve of young affection gave 


A sick shudder came over me as | 
' 


to her the dignity of their own singleness and sim 
plicity. What, indeed, is more holy than female 
love in its first force and purity, before the world, 
has chilled it, or repetition sullied the exquisite 
bloom of its unity and abandonment! It is one of the 
lighest and most intense of the mysteries of human 
nature ; one of the most beautiful of its phenomena, | 
the most engrossing of its impulses! The sophisti- 
cated may sneer at its simple feelings; the corrupt 
may mistake its puritv for coldness; but that very 
simplicity is the cause, at once, and the effect of its 
strength and condensation ; the very purity of the. 
flame betokens its intense heat! | 
How beautiful she was! Beauty! oh, beauty! 
which makes the senses drunk, and the spirits ree! 
under thy influence ; which, like the wild honey otf 
the ancient story, art delicious to the taste, but 
maddening to the brain !—how thy force, and thy, 
sweetness, are they not increased when we behold 
thee in the woman of our soul’s love! Here is her 
picture ! How lovely are their features '—their fine 
vutline, their rich development, their placed ex 
pression! How the eye feasts upon them! how 
the soul is fed by the deep, calm thoughts which 
that countenance exhales! Yet does not this trea- 
sured image more excel the most ill-favoured of the 
daughters of Eve, than it falls short of the same 
face when lighted with the fire of love’s heaven, 
when the cestus of affection added to it the lustre 
if its charm-conferring spell! In my bosom hast 
thou nestled for years; the pulses of my heart have’ 
beat under thee; thou hast been to me what the 


figure of his patron-saint is to an anchorite—a trea- 


;my exertions for support 


|many years, that taste for simple and domestic plea- | 
l|one expanse of impenetrable gloom is all that the 


{ 


sure far more than earthly! Yet couldst thou but 
for a moment possess that look of love which those 
eyes were wont to shed upon me; that smile which | 
spake of fondness, as the glance did of intensity; I 
would be content to part from thee for ever; aye, | 
even though my heart should burst in the effort it! 
would need ! 
Truly have I compared the feelings with which| 
I regard this image to those excited by devotion 
** Buried love” has all the force and warmth of 
earthly passion, freed from all the grosser particles 
of earth ; it has all the ethereal purity of spiritual | 
adoration, with a fervour and reality superadded, 
which, alas! our corporeal nature can scarcely} 
ever feel toward that which is only spiritual. Our| 
thoughts are turned toward a being whom we have 
adored when in the flesh, who now is raised to a| 
state more exalted and purer than ourown. The 
passion we feel for the woman is tempered by the| 


| reverence with which we regard the spirit; and the | 


two feelings united, form, probably, the highest and | 
best, which enter into the bosom of humanity. | 

The moon was struggling through a swift rack | 
which drifted over her; her light fell fitfully upon | 
the stream, and on the distant dome of the cathe 
dral: the water rushed past our feet, as though | 
swelled by the torrents from the mountains ; but we 
heeded not the gloom; we did not note the marks of! 
recent tempest; our hearts communed with each 
other—we were together! 

We parted that night in youth, in health, in high | 
hope. For once ‘ the course of true love seemed 
to run smooth.” It is true, we could not yet be | 
united ; | was as yet only a student at Bologna, and 
I had a mother and sister who mainly depended on 
But, in a few years, my 
studies would be finished ; I should be settled in a 


sphere of humble usefulness ; my hopes, my wishes, 
were fixed on domestic enjoyments, on that happi 
ness which is to be tasted no wheré but in a happy 


home! It is one of the frequent effects of a strong 


| and virtuous passion in early life to accelerate, by | 


sures, which all men feel as they approach the de 
cline of years. I dave since been a wanderer; | 
have travelled over a large portion of the earth; but, 
if the hopes of my youth had been realized I should 
have been happy, in the narrow circle around my 
humble home, for she would have been in its centre 

We parted that night in youth, in health, in 


' 


hope I never saw her again alive ! 


It was midnight 





I was returning home from the | 
lecture which J had been attending, for I had lately 
devoted much of my time to the prosecution of my 
studies, as a celebrated professor of medicine was, 
at that time, a resident in Florence. As I approach- 
ed the Piazva di St. Maria Novella, I perceived an) 
unusual crowd and bustle in the street, and I ad 
vanced hurriedly, to ascertain the cause, for that 
square held all that was dear to me on earth! My! 
eager inquiries, as to the cause of alarm, were speed 
ily answered. When I entered the Piazza, I per 
ceived several houses in flames, her’s was one ot 
them! I rushed through the crowd, who flocked 
round the place; a man inspired with such feelings 
as those which instigated me, can make his way 
through any obstacle. I gained the door; smoke 
and flames were pouring through the aperture, as 
from the crater of Vesuvius. I pulled my bonnet 
over my brows, and rushed up the stairs. On the|! 
first landing the chamber of Beatrice was to the left, |! 
that of her mother to the right. I turned to the left; 
the room was vacant! I began to hope she had 
escaped ; 1 rushed into the opposite room. As | 


entered I stumbled over something on the floor: it 
was her body, with that of her mother, in her arms! 
She had sunk in attempting to sare her. 


It was! 


| since the catastrophe had happened 


| looked upon them with her 


made upon them 


| the lecture was beginning 


} cooling shade of vine canopied bowers 





only now that I perceived the terrible density of the 
smoke : to remove her was the only hope left. In an 
instant I bore her through the smoke, and flames, 
and crumbling ruins, into the street—she was dead! 

What were my feelings? Heaven only knows 
In its mercy it has decreed that a blow like this 
shall numb the heart it crushes. Those who have 
gone through the ordeal can give no account of it; 
those who have not, can form no idea of it. The 
first thing which made any impression upon me was 
a fellow student, who was to me as a brother, point- 
ing out the effect which the indulgence of my des- 
pair had upon my mother and sister. ‘‘ They have 
claims upon you,”’ he said; “‘ the nearest, the most 
holy—live for them.” The truth of what he said 
struck me to the heart; and, like most persons, 
shaken by some great sorrow, I 
rushed from one extreme into the other. I had 
passed the few days which had elapsed since the 
night, in a state of alternate despair and stupor. I 
could not now restore myself to calmness. I needed 
a violent resolution, and I formed one I deter- 
mined, in despite of all my friends could say to dis- 


whose minds are 


suade me, to resume my studies at once; and I de- 
termined to accompany him that very evening toa 


| lecture, which the professor was to give 


It was the first time I had been in the fresh air 
The state of 
the atmosphere, the aspect of the heavens, were 
precisely similar to what they had been when I 
The racked 
over the moon, the Arno looked dark and troubled, 
and rushed by with a moaning noise. When I had 
when I had last heard these 
Oh heaven! where was 


cloud 


last seen these sights ; 
sounds, she was by my side 
she nowt Those who have suffered a great afflic 
tion can, I am sure, full well recall to mind the im- 
pression of cutting pain, which the contrast between 
the present time and a few short days before has 
Every thing in the external world, 
every thing on the surtace of society, seems to be 
No length of time 
has passed to account for so vast a change; a few 


proceeding in its usual train 


lays only have elapsed, but life is closed for them ; 


future is to them 

We walked hastily onward ; I had no inclination 
to loiter on the way We entered the room just as 
A crowd of students 
had gathered round the table on which the ‘ sub- 
ject” lay. 1 joined them; and having, by degrees, 


penetrated the circle, I carelessly cast my eyes upon 


the body which lay before me It was her’s. The 


room reeled round with me—I fell senseless ! 





EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
LETTERS 
DESCRIPTIVE OF NEW-YORKE. 
Written toa literary friend in Dublin, by E. E 

vi 
New- York, 20th July, 1820 

Tue weather here continues very warm, and the 
scorching heat of the sun would be intolerable, were 
it not that we can mitigate the pain of its disagree- 
ible influence, by taking a steam-boat excursion 
to Hoboken and Staten-Island, and fan the effer- 
vescence of the blood, by inhaling the balmy breezes 
f the ocean. There are also many public gar- 
iens in this city, which afferd an agreeable retreat 
to those who wish to retire from the oppressive rays 
f the sun, and breathe the odoriferous breath 
f zephyr, and sip ice cream and punch under the 
The Park 
instead of wearing its beautiful mantle of floral 
green, is dressed in the widow-weeds of winter 


No. 
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Its vegetable charms are faded, and blasted, and its 
embrowned cadaverous aspect looks as if the burn- | 
ing lava of a vortex had swept its surface. But the | 
climate must ever prevent America from becoming 
a pastoral Arcadia, though Salvator Rosa might be 
delighted to gaze on the wild grandeur and sublimi- 
ty of its scenery. Next to Castle Garden, which I 
have already described, Vauxhall Garden ranks, in 
the estimation of the citizens, and is generally) 


It is the favourite resort of the gay and the fashiona- 


ble ; of amatory swains, languishing maids, demure | 
It is taste-|| 


matrons, and despairing old bachelors. 
fully planted with rows of columnar cypresses, and | 


towering poplars, which spread a refreshing and 


pleasing shade, to screen the promenadors from the, 


oppressive rays of the sun. 
I mentioned in a former letter that the Americans 


could justly boast of their excellence in portrait! 
painting. Mr. Peale, of this city, has deservedly risen | 


to high celebrity, for the taste and skill which he 
has displayed in this branch of the fine arts. He), 
has fitted up an extensive museum, in Broadway, 
which is filled with a rich collection of medals, 
bronzes, minerals, fossils, &. The walls of his pic 
ture gallery are covered with the brilliant creations 
of his own graphic pencil. His style is chaste and 
graceful. There is a freedom of pencilling, a glow | 
and richness of colouring, and a force of expression, 
which could only be attained 
Browere, 


in his compositions, 
by a master hand. Mr 


fine distribution of light and shade, as well as for 
precision and facility of drawing, which are periec 
tions of the rarest and most difficult attainment in 
the art. Mr. Browere is unquestionably the first 
statuary in the United States. His bust of the la 
mented Thomas Jefferson, alone, had he 
sculptured another, would have raised his genius in 
the Grecian art, above the loftiest eminence of Ame- 
rican competition It is exquisitely finished, com 
bining fulness of form, and rotundity of limbs, with 
a countenance full of nature and expression, which 
at once represent spirit and action. The drapery is 
finely wrought, and classically arranged, flowing 
and falling gracefully into those light and easy 
folds, that give such richness and grandeur to the 
marbles of Canova and Thorwaldon. But he is ne- 
glected by the government, and the fruits of his 
genius are not mellowed by the sunshine of its pa- 
tronage. Had this artist lived under the splendid 
sway of the elegant and tasteful Napoleon, whose 
imperial munificence always fostered and rewarded 
literature and the fine arts, his merits would flourish 
in luxurious maturity, and like Canova, who owes 
his rise and celebrity to the illustrious French em- 
peror, his productions might have equalled all that 
the chisel has given to the world since the trium- 
P! hant era of Grees ian se a aa 


never 





Rippies.—l ama pnaineie it, and once caused 
a ten years’ war—yet am prized by many far above 
tiches, and will often command them.—Beauty. 

I was before the creation—still exist in the depths 


of the sea, and on the earth—yet a child can destroy, 


me in an instant.— Silence. 

I am the greatest flatterer in the world, yet man 
would not live without me. I never leave him, not 
even in death — Hope 

Before the world was, I existed—half the world 


boast of seeing me every hour—but I never was, 


seen.— Nothing. 





He who is not handsome at twenty, nor strong at 
thirty, nor rich at forty, nor wise at fifty—will 
never be handsome, strong, rich, or wise 


1 
thronged with a respectable concourse of visiters.| lantries ° 
exploits, and sigh over the daring deeds and pas- 


another resident || 
of New-York, has, by his proficiency and talent, as) 
a painter and a statuary, acquired muc h fame. Some || 
of the productions of his pencil are eminent for a) 


tsi ‘THE CASKET. 





From the Monthly and European Magazine 


| ——- 


i] 4 

i Songs of a “Summer Night. 

| On, the happy days of our forefathers! Have 
|| they passed away for ever? Must we only read of 
their tournaments, their troubadours, and their gal- 
Must we only reac their songs and their 





sionate lovers of the old time—when, as we read, 
we think the days must have been so fine and long, 
the ladies so sweet and fair, the lovers so gay and so 
devoted, the warriors so tall and mighty in their 
helms and plumes—and the nights, too, must have 
|| been such gentle, love-inspiring nights, and all so 
|| kind and so merry withal, that we are angry with 
our destinies, that we were not breathing in those 
times of love and chivalry ; when there were such 
stately castles and such bold vassals to protect them ; 
when there were such warm hearts, and such gal 
lant garbs over them. Ah, those were the days ot 
gracefulness and a proper fashion: not in costume 
alone, 
wanderer was welcomed every where, 
could thrill a lay in praise of his lady-love, was the 
idol of the happy hour 
| and all that we can do is to wonder that meanness 
and suspicion, and love of gain, and cold reserve, 
thrust aside such kind 


and if he 


Well, those days have gone, 


and selfishness, could ever, 
ness, good-fellowship, and hospitality ! 
In that gallant time, when a still and breathless 
inight had succeeded the hot sunny day of an Italian 
| July, it chanced that a singular group of persons 
| were stretched on the green ground of an embow 
ering wood, reposing from the fatigues of a journey, 
and preferring the canopies of branches and leaves, 
and the cool grass and moss that formed their gene 
| ral couch, to the draperied apartments of more con 
A clear 
blue sky shone above them through the foliage, an 
a few solitary stars twinkled faintly there, 
a great festival had called away al) their merry, 
shining companions, and those few had chosen to 


{venient accommodations of castle or hotel 


as though 


remain behind, and meditate in sweet loneliness 
than to join their gay brethren, 


posed to have assembled in some far off field of air, 


who might be sup 


beaming in all their splendours, and revelling, right 
| brilliantly. Perhaps those few who remained in the 
forsaken sky, 
whom we all know have little need of merriment; 
but, whatever they might be, they were palely glim 
mering, far away from each other, and looking as 
melancholy and misanthropical as such high-minded 


were philosophers, poets, or lovers 


stars might be supposed to look 
The party amounted to upward of twenty per 
sons, including three or four attendants, who were 
only distinguished from their superiors by their huim- 
bler garbs, and their occasionally performing trifling 
|| acts of attendance, but ail equally enjoyed the quiet 
and coolness of the time ; while the hostess (Mother 
Nature) accommodated the one no better than the 
other, but spread the green carpet, prepared her 
mossy couch, and hung her quivering and drooping 
curtains over all alike ; for she, good dame, cannot 
comprehend subordination and respect for persons, 
but warms and chills her children without distinc- 
tion ; though some, more cunning than others, may 


artfully contrive protection from her chidings, and, 


screen from her over-kindness, 

Their horses were browsing near them, and the 
goodly company were merrily discoursing; while 
ever and anon the loud laugh of the gallants, and 


| the titter of the ladies, so mingled and quavered in 


the air, that the birds, the legal inhabitants of the 


place, were seen flitting from tree to tree, crying’ 


out, in short and sharp chirrups, wondering with 


f! 
leach other; 
} 

the ring-burning fairies were holding their circular 
| revelries, 


|'speeches, and flourishes of wit, 
but in manners and noble bearing; when the || 


|| from the rest, proved 


and in as much consternation as though 


and roystering in all their mad and mis 
chievous mirth 

A burst of gaiety had died away, and all the party 
remained silent, some preparing materials for a fresh 
sally of humour, others, in sympathy with the beau- 
ty and stillness of the approaching night, wishing 
and thinking the 
company ughts and by-gone days, 
and cherished memories of some hallowed forms, 


tor a continuation of the silence, 
of treasured tho 


would be more in unison with that sweet and quiet 
hour. A few might be seen resting their heads on 
the green banks, thinking 


and preferring at that moment the soft cool kiss of 


of nothing in the world, 


the grass, in which they closely nestled their faces ; 
faces which had through the day been glared upon 
by the dazzling eye of the summer sun, to any other 
kisses of lips whatever. Among them was a lady 
of peculiar beauty, and to whom the gallants were 
partic ularly obsequious ; though the envy she might 
caused other 


have among the 


f all the compliments, knightly 


beauties present, 
from her monopoly 
were entirely sub 
dued, by the unconsciousness that they 
particularly addressed to her, and the grace and 
with 


were al) 


playfulness which she made every subject 
a matter of general converse, so that all might par 
take in the colo llation. But tho 
would sometimes sparkle and beam with the laugh 
ter of her heart, 


lancholy wouk 


juial co ugh her eyes 
yet a pensiveness and tender me- 
i steal over her fair countenaiice, and 


the smile would be often followed by a sigh, even 


as clouds are seen to sail over the sunshine of the 
young spring-day 

Again the conversation was resumed—and, from 
appeared some proposition had 


party 


were loud 


its earnestness, it 
majority of the 
First 
then speeches of solicitations 
then the 


been made, to which the 


seemed readily to assent there 


and short sentences, 
and petulant replies, laugh and the brief 


silence, then again a bandying of words; at length 


a yielding from one, and a murmur of satisfaction 
a pomt to have been gained 
for some resumed the reclining posture from which 
the previous debate had disturbed them, others bent 
forward in the act of attentively listening, and the 
preparations for a general stillness augured that one 
of the party was about to sing: and, after a short 
and lute -like voice 
tremulously commenced song. It was 


loveliness and courtesy had 


prelude of silence, a soft, clear, 
a plaintive 
from the lady whose 
made her the queen of the 


uited love, 


gay assemblage. She 
of forgotten 
but suddenly ceased, for a 


essayed a ballad of ill-req 
vows, and y 
tremor had either deprived her of the command of 


uth’s tears; 


her voice, 
awakened heart-sleeping thoughts and painful feel 


or the pensive air she was singing had 
ings. The company endeavoured to cheer her spi 


rits, and strengthen her confidence—when she 
and, passing her hand across her sweet eyes 
one light 
at that time 


‘ Love’s Pourney, * and, In 


smiled, 
recommenced—but changed her theme to 
and inspiring. It was a roundelay, 
known by the name of 
a ‘quick volume of wild notes,’ 


THE LADY'S SONG, 


was heard 








Ah, me! what a sight the liste dispiag 

Fierce bas the tourney been to-« 

Shivered lances and t les were seen 
Strewing the ground «bere the fray Las beem 
Many a« knight lies stark and de 


Some siain with a single blow— 
Many a koight hath hung bie head 
Abashed at his overthrow 
For one alone hath conquered all 
Aod he woundless kneels fur his coronal 


But the heralds bave blown a blast again, 

And a stalwart knight pricks over the plai 

He stands in the lists, and bis armour bright 

Reflects the form of the victor knight 

He laughs with disdain when the toe he see 
And looks at the thro 

While his plume starts uy 
All sure of his victory 


’rwite Kite 
und fronts the bree: 
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“ Who is he ? who is he?” is heard apart 


Tis the haughty Knight of the Marble Heart. 
And who is he who hath fought so well, 
And done such deeds for a world to tell? 
Alas! he looks a chile ind his eves 
Are hoodwinked to from his shoulders rise 
Two feathery wings, and bis tilti pear 
Is aw arrow small and light 
He a weapon finds in the starting tear, 
And a smile is his brand ot zht 
Aha ! by the heart shapen jel we know 
Sir Cupid, the Knight of the Bended Bo 
They run back thei eds, and both prepare 
lo splinter a lance for the honours there 
But he of the Marble tleart surveys 
The care of his foe with a scornful gaze 
For Sir Cupid hat euimed with two beaming ¢€ $s 
The centre ot hi eld 
And resting his feathered spear, defies 
His champion to the field 
Fair cheeks are flushed and brows are bent 
As the koights prepare tor the tournamet 
The trumpets cliag, and the sound eard 
O} the turtous rush and vt i r 
But the scornful knight, im w inprise 
Is dazzled and mad with the beam eves 
Through his vizor they dush—fi his horse he reels 
bor the shaft-lance strikes Lun through ; 
And the Marble Hea espairing feels 
What the champion-bov can do 
On a bed of ields be is borne away, 
Aud Sir Cu; lore ot the flerce tourney 


rhe first song being finished, a general inspira 
All 


the accustomed singers were selecting, within them 


tion seemed to spread through the whole group 


selves, their most favourite ys, in the event of a 
request for their sirains; and those whose voices 
were seldom lifted up in song, strove to recall to 


memory some ancient ditty, that they might ven 
ture their imperfect skill m the lists of harmony 
Opinions were asked and given of the sweetness of 
the music, the beauty of the poetry of some popular 
tronbadour, and various were the passages and ca 
lences gently trilled as specimens for particular ad 
miration. Even a brook, which hitherto none had 
heard, now rippled and tripped over its shallow bed, 
and sang its tinkling melody to the delighted rushes, | 
that bent and wavered to its merry meanderings 

Che attention of the company was now directed t 

a youth, who, with little entreaty, prepared to com 


ply with the request nade by the lady, that he should | 


relieve her from the embarrassment of the adimira 
tion she had excited, by immediately commencing 
a song, and the smile and familiar inclination of the 
head, that followed the 
to show, that not only a friendly intimacy subsisted 


licitation, was sufficient 


justify her prompt demand, but 
He was a 


between them to 


that he was an adept im the science 


youth of slight form, with a profusion of light hair 

ling and waving over a full bright hazel eye 
whose clear arched brow and smooth forehead 
poke of happiness and heart’s ease Close to him 


sat a fair girl, with a hand closely locked in his, and 


‘king at him so fondly, and answering his speak 


1) ! glance, so tenderly and intelligi 


ing and iaugning 
bly, that it was no difficult matter to guess they 
were lovers—happy, undivided lovers. She stole a 
hort, gentle whisper in his ear, and presently all 
iste to 
THE LOVER’S SONG 
v ave the mers skies to me, 
i } beautitul they be 
What are ‘ rier ireshest flowers 
‘ \ vt at reenest bow 
Tio " ' ‘ mingle a 
Arn ee ist ' ro ‘ 
yetr ‘ “ ’ ids 
As ' ( 1G 1 et 
Vo ‘ ! tthe tlest b 
io my ‘ i su the 
Awl ne were e sun 
To the i i way bac \ 
“Ww tare beam early 
i the hai « iw ' ‘ st 
Vn wets t us the mer id's 
m calm the wild ‘ rolis al 
A ur rmuasht wet i i v the i 
But | know vormernie Ve « 4 
Cant ur that ele ‘ 
Ai uld vou but hear nay lacy 
You'd have ea i no other « 
W hile the morni ms Ww vay 
To the light of my stile ‘ 
his song, which was given with all the art and 
kill of a practised singer, now dying away, in low 
et clear tones, then gradually rising to the full 


he well-timed pauses 


swell of the voice, ended by t 


and finished execution of a correct ear, so pleased 
those who were listening, that a universal burst of 
admiration brought the whole company into motion 
The attendants presented the wine cups, the ladies 
shifted their position. But whoever might be de- 
i lighted with the efforts of the last singer, none were 
|, more so than the fair girl who sat close to him; and 
|, as he had extolled his lady’s carolling, no one for a 
moment imagined that any other than that lady 
could be meant ; consequently intreaties for her me 


| lody poured in from every quarter ; but the poor girl, 


far from attempting to prove her lover’s taste, sat 
trembling and grasping his arm, and giving breath- 


|\less negatives to every request, and chiding the 


laughing youth now that she discovered the situa- 
tion his praise had placed her in, but a well-phrased 
plea from him, and a voluntary offer of a song from 
another, relieved the timid girl, and the party were 


igain preparing for silence. The person who had 


proposed himself was a swarthy, muscular young 


man, with short curled black hair and beard, a free, 
unceremonious deportment, and altogether with the 


1ppearance of one who had not always been in the | 


land of his birth. His face showed the tinge of an 
eastern sun, and the buffeting of rougher winds 
; of an Italian 


than those which shake the branche n 
forest 
captured by a band of marauders, and in their re 
treat had learned from their leader the only song he 
ever knew. It was a wild and rugged air, partaking 


more of the rolling of the sea, and the dashing of 


the cataract, than the low-voiced stream ofa playful | 


fountain. He rested against the trunk of a mighty 


elm, and in a deep-toned and harmonious voice, } 


sang 
THE ROBBER'S SONG, 


are the souls that fear not fate, 
i the blasts of lite dety 
We've hearts for love, and brands for hate 
And can reckle or die 
Our lives have all an earthquake been ' 


We 
\ 


ss live 


Let the timid then shrink and wail 
t we who the worst of the storm have sce 
Will ne'er at its thunder quail. 
Then laugh, ba! ha 
And drink, ho! ho 
To sorrow’s overtbrow. 
Why droop the head at woman's frow 
There's enough in the world to smile 
The revenge ot the scorned is the ivy crow 
And hinder lips the while 
Then as on the sea of life we sail 
Let us heed not the wind or the sky 
But mount with the billow, and fly with the ga 
Nor fear in the wreck to die. 





Then laugh, ba! ha 
Then drink, ho' ho 


To serrow’s overthrow 


This song did not find that favour with the ladies 
the two preceding ones had found, though the gal 
lants were loud in their praises of his powerful ca 
dences, and the deep intonations of his voice: nor 
was the singer displeased when one compared his 
tones to the hoarse roar of the forest lion, but laug! 


ed right jovially, and ascribed any fault that might 
be found with his style to his bandit tutor, and 


seemed particularly pleased by the remarks on his 
strength of voice, as the forte tone his conversation 
proved 





ifterwards assumed tully 
were now very urgent to prevail upon some lady to 
strain, and bring back their thoughts 


com} thy 


attempta gentl 


id feelings to love, and sighs, and tenderness 
from which the rough-rolling sounds of the robber 
song had roused them; but in vain—none would at 
present trust their delicate voices to such an ovet 
whelming contrast; and after much debate and en 
treaty, a youth, who had taken little interest in the 
proceedings of the party, carelessly assented to the 
general solicitation that he should be the next singer 


g@ his face on 


He was reclining on the ground, restin 


the palin of his hand, and looking at a bright star 
through a space in the foliage) which seemed 
watching him from heaven, like a bright eye. He 
was a well proportioned youth, with dark chesnu 
hair, that, parting in the centre of his high fore 
head, hung almost to his shoulders in gracetul curls 


It appeared, m his travels he had once been | 


His full, deep blue eye was overshaded by a long 
dark lash, and a straight brow, black and narrow, 
| which would bend and answer the cur! of his proud 
lip, when the frivolous speeches of the young gal- 
lants sometimes reached his ear; and then with a 
sigh, almost like a groan, he would turn to the fa 
vourite spot of blue sky above him, and gaze at that 
star shining there, as though he wished to breathe 
his spirit into its white beams. His young cheek 
was pale, and rather wasted, and the two deep 
lines engraven there told of bitter scorn, passionate 
|thougbts, and the sorrow that kills, and the proud 
heart that deeply feels but wails not 


} 


He pressed 
his hand to his forehead, and, still keeping his re 
clining position, appeared to make an effort not to be 
totally a misanthrope where all were so happy ; and 
ina not unmusical voice, but low and carelessly, 
was suhg 
THE POET’S SONG 
Alas for nx 2 cloud has hung 


(er all mine carly ¢ 
And if perebance lig 
\cross my path its rays 


uN 


t at 


| I’ve wished that it had wever be 
| For, like a fame at midnieht seen 
I have but found, when it past 
A deeper darknes nad ast 
Alas for me! false hearts I've 
Where I had deem’d then: true 


And stricken bopes lie all 
Where’er L turn o 


Wy view 
There have been some that I have lo 
And whose returning love I've prove 
Far above sounding words; but the 
Are dead and gone, and past aw 
Alas tor me! I cannot think 
Of happy moments fled ; 
Or sigh to look o'er that dread brink 


Where sleep the countless dead 
My joys have been by sorrows crushed 


My heart's best sounds have all been | 


Its strings are strained, and so my grav 
Will welcome be—in earth or wav 
Alas for me! ‘tis pity too, 
As youth is still m wo, 
That I should think now I do 
And know what I have 
Rut still I to this earth ist cling 
W hile brooks, aud trees, and blos 


And while the skv, the ro« 
Are such sweet, silent friends to me 


Thus the night wore away, while their songs 
their pleasant tales, their happy talking and laugh 


s, the sea 


ter, so cheated the time, that the gray morning came 


upon them like a surprise. Hearts were conquered 
friendships made, and lovers confirmed, that lasted 
through a long life ; and often, in after days, did the 
memories of those who were of the gay company 
revert with delight to the merriments and songs et 


a Summer Night 





HONESTY VERSUS IDLENESS 


No man,” said my uncle Timothy can be 
perfectly honest, and at the same time perfectly 
idle.” It was a saying which had grown into so 
much credit with him, that he always let it out 
when there was even tlie sinallest occasion for ji 
When I speak of my uncle, i speak of days lor 
past—of times and scenes far back in the dim vist. 
f departed vears, to which memory metimes stl] 
turns with a childish fondness ; and whither sume 
times a sigh will stray. I was then young, ar 
thought myself a good deal wiser than my gray 
headed uncle; but I am now old, and my opinion 
f my uncle 3; wisdom l as been increasing, nad i 





my own gradually diminishing ever since 
bas shaken my theories and established his 
Whenever I heard the old gentleman deal 
this maxim I] felt a str 8 lion to <« ecta 
error, into which it seemed to me he had though 
lessly fallen ; and one day I took the liberty of speak 
ing on the subject ls Ippose the case of ama 
in independent circumstances ; a man w wner 
two or three farms, or wh 1a great l of n 
ney at interest; and I said, “ surely such a m 
may take his ease, and be idle if he likes il ve 
pay his debts punctually, and wrong nobody, and be 
honest ? But my uncle alwavs settle cavils in a 
briet way—lhe was a m ot tew words Look 
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, into the world, Bob,”’ said he, ‘‘ and you'll see how 

that is. Experience and observation is the mother 
of wisdom.” 

: Well, I have looked into the world, and every 

‘ year has unfolded problems which at first appeared 
mysterious 

t My neighbour Thornhill had a large estate and a 

. large family. He passed a peculiarly quiet life of 

c glorious idleness, as a modern lounger would say, 

) and paid his debts, and was esteemed a very upright, 


clever man. But when he died his property wis 
insufficient to maintam his children, each in the 
ease and Juxury of the paternal home—yet they 
had imitated their father—they were so incorrigibly 
idle, that they all sunk to nothing—and then Thorn- 
hill’s memory was charged with the foul disho 
nesty of ruining his boys. It was a heavy charge 

have found it too to be a matter of fact, that one 
dler would generally do more mischief im the vil 
lage than twenty industrious men, who minded their 





wn business—and one fellow I remember, who 
lived at the Swan, on a couple of hundred dollars 
a year allowed him by his father, actually became 
so great a nuisance, that the people threw him into 
the mill pond one day, and having given hima 
thorough ducking, sent him out of the bounds of the 
township 

The truth is, that the active exercise of the bodily 


r mental powers, in a profitable or useful way, | 


eems inseparable from the idea of a right employ- 
ment of time. Every man accomplishes much good 
rmuch evil in the world. If he adds nothing to 
the stock of knowledge, or of property in society, 
though he be not immoral] or vicious, he stabs, by 
the influence of his example, the very vitals of vir- 
tue and good order.— Emporium 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





Removal '!—The office of the Mirror remains precisely 
where it has been for the year past; and yet it has been re- 
ved trom No ST to No 144' This seems very much like a 
hull; but it is, nevertheless, true! We inform the reader, 
that the louses in Nassau-street have been numbered anew 
by the corporation, ind leave him to reconcile the mysfery ! 


Almacks.—This is the name of a fashionable novel, by Lady 
Caroline Lamb, Jately issued in London, and republished in 
this country 
sketch of the present state of manners and morals, and intro 
luces a number of distinguished tashionable characters into 
the narrative, vader fictitious names—eo thinly disgui-ed, 
iowever, as to be easily recognised by the reader. Some of 
ur daily papers lately gave notice, that an American version 
ff Almacks—a story of the same description, but selecting 
onand literati of New York 
nstead of London—is bow writing, or, if you will—has been 
entleman of this city. This rumour has raised 
a flutter of ple Asure, apprehension 


ts originals from among the bon ¢ 


written, by a 


juite 


and curiosity, among 





liferent classes of the notable and notorious Many a con 


eited dandy, while surveying his beautiful person, has sim- 
pered to himselt, *° Egad, they'll be certain to have me in it '” 
And 


name than his person should be Known to the public, has 


many a sensitive gentleman, who is more willing his 
zrown donbly nervous at the thought of being made a hero of 


the American Almacks. Some, it is said, have even gone so 
ar as to devise means for timely preventing the author's in- 
tention. A plot, adeep and mysterious plot. is said to be in 

A friend of ours informed us, that on the evening 
after the rumour of the proposed novel was first started, be 
he chanced to sit 1 box next to that 


which is usually occupied by critics :—A number of green- 


agitation. 


ig at the theatre 


spectacied gentlemen, who, we 
kers 


presume, were literary ail- 


a , were there, engaged in close confa aud they at 


length grew so loud and earnest, that our informant over 


beard enough to gather the substance of their discourse — 
What was his horror, on finding that ac onspiracy Was at that 
moment forming among them to spirit away—or, as one of the 
younger of them expressed it—to al luct the author of Al 
macks, even as the freemasons—at least as the story goes— 
did Captain Morgan This they concluded must be ‘done be 
to finis! his book, else, 
case, it would make matters " 
<a 


of who the 


lore he ha! time 1 Writing as im the 


captain's ve, by bringing the 









work into greater notice ticle to their plans was 
tf Almacks is. They 


intent upon their purpose, that 


their total iwnorance 


h 


withor 


cared werer, so he 


Like Vivian Gra,, it is designed as a satirical |, 


7 : ——— = . 
|| listener was apprehensive they might abduct some one upon 
|| mere suspicion. We therefore warn all gentlemen of serib 
| bling habits, known as such, to be on their guard 





Dramatic Literature.—* The clime where fancy sickens, 
and where genius dies,”’ has given birth to some pretty tole 
jjrable poets, notwithstanding all that has been said and sung 
by Thomas Moore, and the censure and sarcasm of the Quar- 
terly Reviewers. There are, among the number of those who 


\ 


nave adorned our literature, names of which any age and avy 
| 
|country might justly be proud 


we have not yet done much 


In dramatic letters, however, 


A tew have written well, and 





acquired from the candour of European readers that apj 
|iwhich their timid country men are too often atraid of bestow 
ing. We will not attempt to enumerate ether their name> 
|| or their productions ; our readers know them, and should be 
inde pendent enough to pronounce an opinivn ot their merits, 
'with the same candour and decision which they display inr 
j}iation to works emanating from another laud. We are glad 
to perceive that a tragedy, from the pen of one of our own 
||citizeus, is about to be produced at the New- York Theatre 
he manager of that establishment richly deserves, on account 
ll of his jiberality and unremitted efforts to please the public, 
|| the patronage which bis house receives. The author of La 
|rentum bas read to us some of the principal scenes, and from 
| the estimate of its worth we were thus enabied to make, we 
jbave no doubt of ifs being calculated to succeed well im re 
The plotis mtricately woven, aud cannot tail 
The characters are drawn by 


| presentation. 
|to highly interest an audicace 
|the hand of one who has looked with u searching eye into the 
|recesses of the human heart; and they are so varying, and 
jare preserved with so much consistency, that, sustained, as 
j} the principal will be, by the united taleat» of Mr. Forrest and 
i Mrs. Duff, we have no dowbt they will make adeep impres 
sion on the minds of the behoiders 
sceues we heard, struck us as possessing much poetic merit; 
\| but as we have no mteption of torestaliimg the public judg 
jment, and likewise, as it would be injustice to the author to 
|| preseut bim to our readers in garbied extracts, we -hall make 
We wish Tarentam 

ihe writer himselt 


Several passages to the 


nv quotations from the periormance 
that success to which ite merits entitle it 


|;could not ask a more flattering reception than such a wish | 


|| implies. 
i 


Power of Contrast.—How often do we hear the inguiry 
made, when is our principal editice, the city -hall, to be deli- 


vered from the ungainly wings that disiigure it?) Our worthy 


aldermen seem to have marvelious wea» of the power of) 
coutrast; and, io suffering the jai and brideweill to remain in| 


jj their present situation, they perhaps intend to show off the 
architectural beauty of the city-bali to more advantage, by 
| conuecting the view of it with that vo! the uncouth structares 
jon the night and leit. [1 this indeed be them design, we have 
no doubt it has long since been accompiished. The power 
| ot contrast has been sufficiently used to convince every one, 


| 


that our temple of justice is comely enough to deserve better 
company 


The Battery.—As the warm weather returns, we cannot re 
sist the inclination of occasionally reverting to the subject su 
frequently treaied on betore 

' 


it threadbare ‘J 
in a course ol resuscitation 


but not so often, we hope, as 
to render he battery, we are happy to say, 
the vile 
which formerly disgraced it, bas given place to ap ornamen 
tal iron railing ; 
be finished in beautiful style 


is nov wooden fence 
sud this, wath otherimprovements, will soon 
The beacies, the deficiency 
re, remain firm and 
sound as ever, though a little disfigured by boys and block 


of which was formerly so great an eye 


heads. Castle Garden is undergoing repairs, and will, in 


due time, be made as splendid as can weil be wished hur 
ry.—Ought not the corporation to offer a reward to any one 
who will tind the Aceper of the battery, tor he seems to be 


among the missing ? 


Education.—Among the vumerous subjects which are 
deemed worthy of special commendation, we beg leave to 
invite the attention of our readers to the Select Male School 
of Messrs Bixby and ..ewton, which is located in Elizabeth 
the Bowery 


n very successtul 


street, near Pump-street, 
Church 


directly opposite 
These gentlemen have hitherto be 
in imparting instruction to youth, io their s« parate capacities 

and we may consequently anticipate the happiest results from 
their combined talents and exertions Their 


as copartners 


scale of prices is the same as that of the Aligh School 


Frinch Dancing.—The dancing of Madame Hatin and 
Monsieur and Madame Achille, is gaining daily 
of the public 


ip the favour 


It has now become idedly fashionable 


a dec 
species of entertainment: the other evenit vhen the thre 
dancers above named performed together, in a pas de trou 

the audience was more full and fash e th ve have seen 
it since the exit of the Sigcnorina On this oecasiont ladies 
lressed in tunics and Turkish paptaloous Phe pertormance 
of the trio was admirable for grace and agility We applaud 
the style of dress lately adopted by these votaries of Terpsi 
chore They have reason to be on their iard, 6 anew 
paper ss getting wp to pet (hem do 


Morgan. 
anxious to learn how the report originated that Morgan had 


In re ply to a correspondent, who appears very 
been discovered safe and sound in Canada, we publish the 
following story, which is said to be a fact; Mr 
Morgan, keeper of the Exchange Coffee-House in Hartford, 


Joseph 





i} man of property and respectability, and one of the Directors 
lof the Etna Insuran e Company, Was recently u Upper Ca 
vada, op important business for that office Being called by 
name at one of the public houses, some of the by-standers 
instantiv supposed that he was no less a personage than tl 
real Captain Mong mn fell lite he conclusion was natur 
that he would secrete himeelf, if their suspicions st ld be 

|} made known to him. They the fore Aept dark, t | cness 
had overcome the day, and ** nature's sott nurse”’ had visite 
the pillow of Mr Morgan, ar rock hi nees on for 
tuluess At midnight, that drea ur,” they ushered 

to his bed-chamber a suitabie o ber of the mintsters of just 
tice, roused him from his int ent drean ordered him to 
accoutre himselt fora march to Sir Peregrine Maitland, whe 
had enjoined apon them the delivery of th t, but now re 
stored, Morgan It was in vain that the unourn prisoner 
protested that he was not the real Morgan?! were) arch 
of—that he had written no | k upon mMaseury and that h 
had never betore been seized and threatened to be take j 
to places unknown, against his wi l i we td 
he was the lost Morg 1 mi ‘ 4 Magistrat« 
prove that he Was 1 cent '? ‘ run away witl 

} trom Batavia thi r agreed ft Mir. Morgan rt 
satistied the magi-trate thathe + t “the land of steady 
habits,” and thereupon tained his release, returned to h 
couch, slept it out ull morning, a eached his family a 
friends at Hartford without turther m thon 

| Generosity ~A jrece of land was al tto he t 

jjata public house in Westfield, a tew davs e, for the | 

jjment of asmall tax. A stranger drove op at that instant, ar 

jon hearing the tale of wo trom the wile ot ‘ yuent, he 
slipped the amouot of the tax and charges into the ha ‘ 
the auctioneer, on learning that the story Was truce, an le 

\| parted without giving hiv name 

Mineral spring A valuable mine pring has recent 

ii been discovered near Saratoga, by the new -ystem of bor 

} the earth to a considerable depth for water 
| 

i Brooklyn Evening Star.—A_ Spooner, Fsq. has comme 
jced his new paper It is neatly printed, and will not sufles 

on a comparison with any of our daaly yournais 

A difficulty — A man in the county of Bristol, (Mass ) pet 


tioned to be divorced from his wife; and when the cause can 


on for trial, be was unable to prove that he was ever marru 


1) Park Theatre Quadrupeds, or the Manager's Last 
|, Kick ” (an old tarce of Foote's, in a new dress,) is now per 
| forming It is exceedingly tludi us, and fakes amazinely 


Macready is shortly expected, and other novelties are in | 
paration 

New-York Theatre.—Mes 
Shore is pronounced to be one 


of J ’ 


sof bumar 


Duff 
it the greates 
Mis. Siddons 


* representation 


teffort 


tood | 


genius. We could almost imagine 
fore us 
Chatham Theatre Nothing but Paul Jones! 


Lajayette Theatre. —The melo. drama ot Richard Turpin » 
a favourite piece at this house 

Mrs Knight —* The Boston papers are prolific of poetr 
in praise of Mrs. Knight They call her St. Cecilia, Quee 
of Song, and a great many other high-sounding, though con 


plimentary bames 


This matchless chess player is now « 








The Automaton 

hibiting at the assembly rooms in Baltimore 
MARRIED, 

On the 2%th ultimo, by the Rev. Dr. M'Auley, Archibal 
Watt, Esq to Mrs. Mary Pinkney 

On the 30th ultimo, by the Rev Mr. Schacfler, Mr. I 
Schultz to Miss Fanny Adee 

Un the 25th ultimo, bv the Rev. Mr. Creight Mr. Dani 
Horton to Miss Jane Denhan 

On the 3)st ultimo, by the Rev. Dr. Mitehbell, Mr. Hew 
Sears \iuss Sarah Selvernail 

Un the 2%h ultimo, by the Rev. Cyras Mason, Mr. Davi 
Crane to Miss Margaret Marsh 

On the 2d instant, by the Rev. Mr. G nhainer, M 
William Ul.boetler to Miss Henrietta Geisseubaioer 

L I 

On the Ut t. Mr. William D y veal 

On the 2@th ultimo, Mrs. Jose Bail aved 

On the star Mies af lay 

Oa the 2d tant. M Ma wife of Wi iG 

On the 2d instant, Mr siles i ith veas 

On the 3d instant, Mrs. 1 Frees 

th th year ber 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
I'LL LEAVE THEE NO MORE 


I trust the frown thy features wear, 
Ere long, into a smile will turn ; 
I would not that a face so fair 
As thine, beloved, should look so stern 
The chain of ice that winter twines, 
Holds not for aye the sparkling rill ; 
It melts away when summer shines, 
And leaves the waters sparkling still 
Thus let thy cheek resume the smile 
That shed such sunny light before ; 
And though I left thee for awhile, 
I'll swear to leave thee, love, no more 


As he, who doomed o'er waves to roam, 
Or wander on a foreign strand, 
Will sigh whene'er he thinks of home, 
And better love his native land ; 
So I, though lured a time away, 
Like bees, by varied sweets to rove, 
Return, like bees at close of day, 
And leave them all for thee, my love 
Then let thy cheek resume the smile 
Phat shed such sunny light before-— 
And though I left thee for awhile, 
I'll swear to leave thee, love, no more 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 

JEUNESSE DE L’ESPRIT 
To him, whose spirit drinks the fading hues 
Of life’s young sunlight, and o’er parted bliss 
Lingers, whose odour's wafted on the wings 
Of hurrying years, ‘tis pleasant to recur 
To scenes unvisited except in dreams ; 
For meditation sage, and solemn thought, 
And true philosophy, attend the steps 
Of him, who, weary of the noise, and glare, 
And dark hypocrisy, and hoary guilt, 
And gloomy mirth, and madness, of this life, 
In silence treads the hallowed temple where 
His heart first offered up its sacrifice— 
The aspiration of its sanctitude 
Familiar as the face, well known for years, 
That ever beams with kindness, all the scene 
Expands before him—all his wonted haunts, 
The reverend oak, the shaded brook, the hill, 
The vale, the mansion of his birth, the room 
Where long he took his slumbers—all are here ; 
But where are they who shared his blisses ? where 
The eyes that glowed in welcome ? 
Voices whose music fell upon the heart 
Heard afar, 
Perchance, by those who love them not—their tone 


Like dew on budding flowers ? 


Of joyance changed to hollow notes of wo, 

Betokening wasted hearts, affections scorned, 

And spirits crushed by years of servitude 

The places where true friends held kind discourse ? 

Empty—or, worse, filled by the stranger stern 

Who turns upon the wanderer a cold eye, 

And questions bis intent in colder words 

What doth he there amid the unconcerned, 

The heartlessly inquiring? Not with them 

Holds he communion; with his only friends, 

The sunny rivers, the perpetual bills, 

The groves of beauty, and the places still 

Mid forest-depths, he interweaves his thoughts, 

And bows his spirit down before the shrine 

Where stand the faded images of dreams 

That faintly gild the darkness of his fate 

What is and what has been! A fiery waste 

Parts them asunder, which we pass to find 
What we are 

—'tis an awful thoug|hit, 

That seldom should o’ershadow us The friends 

We loved in earlier years, and those whe weai 


A desert in our paradise 
And what we have been 


The mask of policy, and suit their hearts 
To the fiendlike expediency of men— 
Dare not the contrast of the sunny brow 
And the deep treachery that larks beneath 


Lara. 


Closed in death ' 





The bosom of the worldly wise! We die 

With every hour that leads us far away 

From the bright youth of life—the bloomy days, 
When love is innocence, and hope is bliss, 

And the warm heart is its own heaven.—Alas ! 
The quivering pulses of our bosoms tell 

Alone the blessedness that hath been ours, 

But never must be more! O’er the dark bowers 
Of memory gleams a glorious light, to veil 

The pallid features of the dead who sleep 

In silence there. In melancholy minds 

There is a subtle chain, that, link by link, 
Gathers, as life wanes by, connecting all 

The events of being witb the reigning thoughts 
And feelings of our childhood; there they cling, 
Through all the cares, and woes, and sufferings, 
That wait upon us here; and every glance 

At other days is guided by that chain, 

Till every link is numbered ; then we rest 

Upon the sunny spot where life began, 

And half forget how far the chain extends 

‘Mid contemplation of our being’s morn 

And all the clouds that chequered it, arise 

Deep thoughts and solemn feelings—from the heart 
Gushing like sunny waters from their spring 
Before his eye, whose life counts many years, 

Oft will the grave be opened to receive 

Friends young and beautiful, beloved and dear 
Yet, ‘mid the waste of byighter hopes than his, 
The desolation of more happy loves, 

He stands unwounded, and the hurtling darts 
Fall harmless at his side! And why? Pause there, 
And think, vain infidel! why art thou spared ? 
Hath Nature e’er reversed her laws for thee 7— 
The sun shone on thee with unnatural light ?— 
The elements foregone their rage, and heaven 
Assumed a smiling aspect at thy wish? 

The speech prophetic and the hope intense 

Of the forgotten had a prouder tone, 

A lofuer range, than thine; where are they now ? 
Earth has its charms for them—the love of power, 
The spell of praise, the glory of young hearts, 
And the green fields, the pictured skies, the gush 
Of summer rivulets, came o’er their souls 

Like visions and sweet music. What availed 
The soaring mind, the feeling heart, the eye 
Of beauty, and the thought of power? The dust 
Lies quietly upon them—and the turf, 

Ivo dark luxuriance, waves above their rest ! 
Thou hast been spared—consider well for what 
On! 
The unsinning purity of other years ; 


Time retains no more the voiceless bliss. 


For I have caught contagion from the throng 

And breathed the poison all the world doth breathe ; 
And the proud consciousness of stainless youth 
Hath left me, even as the water-nymphs 


And oreads, their accustomed haunts of mirth. §. 1 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
TO HARRIET 
Thy parting word in song was spoken 
Kind memory taught the strain— 
I hailed it as a mystic token, 
That friendship lived again; 
And it hath hushed my fears to rest— 
Though mingled with regret 
Still in one promise I am blest, 
One hope—thou'lt not forget 
Oft when thy hand shall strike the lyre 
Though thou art far away ; 
Each swell that rolls along the wire, 
Will thy own form portray 
And ever, in my heart's domain, 
Shall thy dear image be ; 
Affection’s glow will there remain 
Bright as thy minstrelsy M 





A HARD CASE. 
Tis bad enough with captious sense 
At trifles still to take offence ; 
But you much more obnoxious make it 
Who give it oftener than you take it, 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
SERENADE 
Maiden! come down from the lonely bower 
The moon is shining bright ; 
And every fresh and fragrant flower 
Is smiling in its light. 
Dearest ' come down, for the stars are keeping 
Their brilliant watch above ; 
The world and all its cares are sleeping, 
And nought’s awake but Love ! 
Come with thy tresses long and bright, 
All curling o’er thy brow ; 
Like the rays of the sun whose dazzling light 
Falls on the purest snow ' 
Come in thy robes that loosely flow 
Around thy form so sweet ; 
Whose modest folds will scarcely show 
Thy little sandailed feet. 
Come with thy eye of heavenly blue, 
In thy innocence and glee ; 
And hear me, sweet! once more renew 
My vows of love to thee! 
Thou shouldest awake, when all’s so fair 
Around, beneath, above ; 
The sky, the earth, each breath of air— 
All, Rosa, speak of Love! 
Then waste not, dear! in sleep away 
This time so calm and bright— 
*Tis worth much more than the gaudy day, 


The tranquil, moonlit night! IsaBE: 


LOVE 
BY FITZ GREEN HALLECK, 


“ The imperial votress passed on 


In maiden meditation, fancy free.” 
. * * . * * . * 


“ Shall I never see a bachelor of threescore again’ 


When the tree of Love is budding first 
Ere yet its leaves are green, 

Ere yet, by shower and sunbeam nurst 
Its infant life has been ; 

The wild bee’s slightest touch might wring 
The buds from off the tree, 

As the gentle dip of the swallow’s wing 
Breaks the bubbles on the sea 


But when its open leaves have found 
A home in the free air, 
Pluck them, and there remains a wound 
That ever rankles there 
The blight of hope and happiness 
Is felt when tond ones part, 
And the bitter tear that follows, ts 
The life-blood of the heart 


When the flame of love is kindled first 
Tis the fire-fly’s light at even, 

Tis dim as the wandering stars that burst 
In the blue of the summer heaven 

A breath can bid it burn no more— 
Or if, at times, its beams 

Come on the memory, they pass o'er 
Like shadows in our dreams 


But when that flame has blazed into 
A being and a power, 

And smiled in scorn upon the dew 
That fell in its first warm hour 

Tis the dame that curls round the martyr’s hea: 
W hose task is to destroy ; 

'Tis the lamp on the altars of the dead 


Whose light is not of joy ! 


Then crush, even in their hour of birt! 
The infant buds of Love, 

And tread his growing fire to eart! 
Ere ‘tis dark in clouds above 

Cherish no more a cypress tree 
To shade thy future years, 

Nor nurse a heart-flame that may be 
Quenched only with thy tears 
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